THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

sometime Dominican monk, Hieronymus Bolsec, whom
he had also tried to destroy as a heretic, and who, greatly
to his annoyance, had escaped. Bolsec, generally
respected as family doctor to the leading patricians in
Geneva, had openly attacked the weakest and most vul-
nerable point of Calvin's teaching, the rigid doctrine of
predestination, using the argument which Erasmus had
used against Luther. It was impossible, declared both
these "heretics," that God, as the principle of all good,
could wittingly and willingly impel human beings to
perform their worst deeds. Every one knows how in-
furiated Luther was by Erasmus's reasoning; and what
a flood of abuse the most noted champion of the
Reformation, this master of coarse invective, let loose
against the elderly sage. Still, rough, ill-tempered, and
violent as Luther was, he nevertheless adduced logical
considerations against Erasmus, and never thought of
having Erasmus haled before a secular court for challeng-
ing the doctrine of predestination. Calvin, with his
mania of infallibility, regarded and treated every adver-
sary as a heretic, objections to his religious doctrine being
for him equivalent to a crime against the State. Instead,
therefore, of answering Bolsec with theological argu-
ments, he had his critic clapped into gaol.

Unexpectedly, however, his attempt to make a terrible
example of Hieronymus Bolsec was a failure. There
were too many in Geneva who knew the learned physi-
cian to be a god-fearing man; and, just as in the Castellio
affair, so also in that of Bolsec, Calvin's behaviour
aroused the suspicion that he desired to rid himself of one
who was not completely subject to his will, that he might
reign henceforward alone in Geneva. Bolsec's plaint
penned while in prison, passed from hand to hand in
numerous manuscript copies; and, despite Calvin's
clamours, the Town Council was afraid of condemning
the prisoner for heresy. To evade this painful decision,
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